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UNCLE REMUS TRACED TO THE OLD WORLD. 1 

It has long been recognized that some of the tales of Uncle Remus 
bear a strong resemblance to stories current in various parts of Africa 
and among the Indians and negroes of Brazil, and that others have 
their parallels in the mediaeval animal epics and fables, or in modern 
European folk-lore. Harris has mentioned quite a number of kin- 
dred tales from Africa and Brazil ; Warren has compared the Roman 
de Renart and several European folk-tales given by Cosquin ; Crane, 
Owen, and Vance have commented on the tales in a more general 
way ; yet none of these writers nor, so far as I am aware, has any 
one else ever attempted to treat the question of the origin of the 
tales of Uncle Remus systematically. The following remarks pro- 
pose to give an outline of such a systematic treatment of the tales, 
while a full discussion of the question will appear in a separate 
memoir of the American Folk- Lore Society, probably in the course 
of the coming year. I hope to prove that the majority of those tales 
was imported from the Old World, and to make it probable that the 
others have come from the same source. 

The foreign origin of the tales cannot be surprising. For why 
should the negroes of the South not have brought their folk-lore 
with them from Africa, and retained it, even in spite of the loss of 
their native languages ? Why should their white masters, or rather 
the children or mothers of their white masters, not have transmitted 
to them some of their own European tales and fables in exchange 
for their quaint stories from Africa? How insignificant, on the 
other hand, must have been the influence of the few Indians with 
whom they came in contact, compared to the former two agencies ? 
If it seems, therefore, altogether probable that the tales of Uncle 
Remus should be of African and European rather than of American 
origin, the question arises, in what case a story is of such a charac- 
ter that its occurrence in two different countries necessarily points 
1 Paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting, Boston, December 28, 1893. 
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to a common source. The answer is in case it is distinguished by 
oddness or complexity. For the more general and the more simple a 
story is, the more likely it is that it was invented in several places 
independently ; the more characteristic and the more complex it is, 
the more probable it is that its occurrence in various regions is due 
to dissemination from one common source. I will illustrate this by 
examples. We can easily understand, for instance, that a woman in 
India and another in Europe should deceive their husbands by the 
same device, but we cannot imagine that the wolf and the rabbit 
should in Africa and America independently reach the conclusion 
that they had better kill and sell their grandmothers. It is possible 
that people in Europe and people in Africa independently hit upon 
the idea that one animal may carry another, but it is impossible that 
both the African negroes and the natives of this continent should 
have devised independently that a weak animal brags to a lady that 
a strong animal is his riding horse, and that the weak animal actu- 
ally succeeds in saddling and bridling the stronger one and riding it 
past the home of his lady love. If, then, oddness and complexity 
are sure proofs that the occurrence of the same story in different 
regions is due to dissemination from one common source, we have 
gained a starting-point for our investigation. Applying this prin- 
ciple to the stories of Uncle Remus, we may safely say that all com- 
plex or odd stories that have their counterparts in the Old World 
must have been carried thence to this country. The reverse is 
impossible, because the tide of migration has steadily been going 
westward, and because the few negroes who during the last thirty 
years have gone back to Africa cannot have caused a diffusion of 
American tales through that continent. If it can be proved, how- 
ever, that many complex and odd stories undoubtedly came from 
Africa and Europe, or, in other words, if it can be shown that there 
has been a strong influx of folk-lore from the Old World into the 
New, it is possible to go one step farther and to assert with Dr. 
Boas, that also less odd and complex stories, nay even separate mo- 
tives or parts of stories that occur both here and there, were not 
devised twice independently, but carried to this continent along with 
the rest. 

These premises being granted, the examination of some of the 
stories can begin after a word has been said on the change of actors 
that occurs along with the dissemination of the tales from land to land 
and continent to continent. The leading topic of most animal tales, 
at least outside of India, is the victory of cunning and craft over stu- 
pidity or brute force, the same idea which in the realm of human tales 
is embodied in the victories of dwarfs over giants or men over demons. 
There are everywhere examples of quite a number of animals getting 
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the better of a considerable number of others, but generally one or 
two are prominent among the victors and rarely more among their 
victims. In India the jackal is the cunning animal " par excellence," 
while the hare ranks next to him ; their principal victims are the 
lion and the tiger. In the mediaeval animal epics, and almost every- 
where in the folk-lore of Europe, the fox is the cunning animal, and 
his opponent is most frequently the wolf; only in Scandinavia and 
Southwestern Finland, in a few Russian and Transylvanian tales, 
and in some episodes of the epics, it is the bear. In Africa either 
the jackal or fox, or the hare or the tortoise, distinguish themselves 
by their cunning ; their principal victims are the Hon and the wolf or 
hyena. In Brazil the cotia, a species of tortoise, constantly gets the 
jaguar into trouble. In our country we all know how Brer Rabbit 
and Brer Tarrypin victimize Brer Fox or Brer Wolf, or how Compair 
Lapin and Compair Torti play their pranks on Compair Renard or 
Compair Bouki. It is not a matter of small interest that the word 
"bouki," now used in the South for " bouc," he-goat, is the term 
which in the Woloff language in Western Africa signifies hyena. 
It is another link in the chain of evidence that not only the plots 
of the majority of the stories, but even the principal actors, are of 
African origin. Brer Rabbit is the most famous hero in the whole 
realm of animal tales. He does not only get the credit for the 
pranks of the hare and the jackal in Africa and the feats of Reynard 
the fox in Europe, he shares also the glory of " Le Petit Poucet " in 
France, little AH or Mr. Taba in Western Africa, and the Hlakany- 
ana or Uthlakanyana of the Kaffirs ; nay, if Mr. Jacobs be right, he 
stands in the story of the "Wonderful Tar Baby" for no less a 
personage than the great founder of the Buddhistic religion himself. 
No wonder, then, that Brer Rabbit does outrank everybody else, and 
that he is " a constant menace to the rest of the settlement." 

I proceed now to the examination of some of the tales, and men- 
tion first a number of those whose African origin is by their oddity 
and complexity placed beyond all doubt. The narrow compass of 
this paper makes it necessary for me to confine myself to their prin- 
cipal traits. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Fox puts Brer Tarrypin 
in a sack, takes the sack home with him and throws it in a corner. 
Brer Rabbit, who has been watching him, induces him to leave his 
house, frees Brer Tarrypin, and puts a hornet's nest in the sack in 
his place. When Brer Fox comes back and opens the sack, the hor- 
nets fly out and almost sting him to death. In Theal's " Kaffir Folk- 
Lore," a cannibal puts a girl in a sack and takes her to his home. The 
brother of the girl persuades the cannibal to leave the house, frees 
his sister, and puts a swarm of bees in her place. When the cannibal 
returns and opens the sack, the bees come out and take his life. 
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In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Wolf, with horns made of 
sticks, assists an assembly of the horned cattle. When he is recog- 
nized, Mr. Bull makes a dash for him. — With the Kaffirs, the jackal, 
with horns made of wax, is present in an assembly of the horned 
cattle. When he is found out, the lion, who presides, makes a dash 
for him. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Fox has put his dinner in 
the corner of a fence and is engaged in nailing shingles on his roof. 
Brer Rabbit, who is hankering after the dinner, offers to assist him 
in his work, and assists so effectually that he nails not only many 
shingles, but also Brer Fox's tail to the roof. When he sees that 
his enemy is well fastened, he goes down and helps himself to the 
dinner. — With the Kaffirs, the hyena, who is in the possession of 
some meat, is engaged in building a house. The fox helps her in 
her work, sews the hair of her tail to the roof, and takes the meat. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit persuades Brer 
Wolf's grandmother to get in a kettle of boiling water to be reju- 
venated. — When she is cooked he puts her hide on and passes for 
her till the children discover what has happened. — With the Kaffirs, 
Hlakanyana puts a human grandmother into a kettle to rejuvenate 
her. Afterwards he dons her clothes and passes for her until the 
sons discover her flesh in the kettle. 

In the tale of Harris, Brer Rabbit, pursued by Brer Wolf, hides 
under a leaning tree. When he is discovered there, he calls out 
that the tree is falling, and prays Brer Wolf to hold it up till he 
brings a prop. Brer Wolf holds up the tree, Brer Rabbit does not 
return. — In Southern Africa, the same story is told of the jackal 
and the leopardess. The jackal asks her to support an inclining 
rock till he brings a prop. 

With Harris, the weasel keeps eating the butter of the other ani- 
mals. Little Wattle Weasel fools, one after another, the animals set 
to guard the butter until Brer Rabbit binds it by its tail. — With the 
Kaffirs, a fabulous animal, the Inkalimeva, keeps eating the grease of 
the other animals. It fools those set to guard it in the same way as 
in the American story, till the hare binds it by its tail. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Benjamin Ram frightens Brer 
Wolf and Brer Fox away from his house; the first time Brer Wolf 
comes alone ; the second time Brer Fox is tied to him and dragged 
along on the flight. — With the Hottentots, the very same story is 
told of the ram, the leopard, and the jackal. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Tarrypin persuades Brer 
Mink to dive with him and to see which of them can stay longest 
under the water. He who wins twice out of three times is to get 
the fish Brer Mink has just caught. In the first match Brer Tarry- 
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pin wins honestly, but in the second he quickly eats the fish while 
Brer Mink is under the water and does not dive till his opponent is 
about to come up. On coming up himself, a good while later, he 
claims the victory and accuses Brer Mink of having made away with 
the stake into the bargain. — With the Kaffirs, the dwarf Hlakany- 
ana challenges a shepherd for a diving match. The stake is some 
birds they have caught together. In the first trial Hlakanyana wins 
fairly ; during the second, however, he eats the birds while the 
shepherd is under the water, and afterwards charges him with what 
he did himself. 

The resemblances among the stories mentioned thus far are so 
close that Harris might be accused of having manufactured his 
on the African patterns, were he not supposed to be a reliable and 
honest man. In the case of the following tales the similarities are 
for the most part not quite so close, though still beyond doubt. 

In the South, Brer Rabbit betakes himself to the old Witch Rab- 
bit, complaining that he has no longer sense enough. The Witch 
Rabbit tells him to catch a squirrel in a sack. After he has accom- 
plished this and caught a rattlesnake besides, she tells him that he 
would be the ruin of the whole settlement if he got more sense. — 
With the Woloff, the hare comes to the Creator desiring to become 
more cunning. God asks him to catch some sparrows in his cala- 
bash. After he has done this, God tells him to go off, for if he com- 
plied with his request, he would upset the world. 

In the Night with Uncle Remus, Brer Wolf is tied to the supposed 
dead body of the Witch Rabbit and dragged by her into a river. 
— With a tribe near the Red Sea, the fox ties the hyena to the dead 
lion, and the hyena, supposing that the lion is alive, plunges with 
him into a river. 

In this country, Brer Rabbit makes Brer Fox take a wasps' nest 
for a grape, and Brer Fox tears it to the ground. — On the Island of 
Mauritius, the hare passes a wasps' nest off for a bell and induces the 
Couroupas to pull it down. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit induces Brer Bear to put his head in 
a bee hole, so that he perishes. — In the formerly Egyptian Sudan, 
the jackal ties the hyena with three feet to a tree and has it put the 
fourth in a bee hole. Thy hyena perishes from the stings of the 
bees. 

In America, Brer Rabbit makes Brer Wolf take the setting sun 
for a fire and sends him after it ; — in Bornu, the weasel sends the 
hyena on the same errand. 

In the South, Brer Rabbit causes Brer Fox to get on a tree to 
eat of the wonderful white muscadines. When Brer Fox wants 
to jump down from the tree, Brer Rabbit offers to catch him, but 
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in the moment when he does jump, he pretends to have a thorn in 
his foot and lets him strike the ground so hard that he cannot 
walk for a long time. — In Africa, the fox induces the hyena to get 
on a cloud in order to eat white fat. When the hyena is ready to 
jump he offers the same excuse with the thorn, and she strikes the 
ground so hard that since that time her right hind-foot has been 
smaller than the left. 

In the South, Brer Rabbit, caught in stealing, and about to be 
punished for it, induces Brer Bear, Brer Fox, or Brer Possum, on 
various pretexts, to take his place and suffer his penalty. — In the 
formerly Egyptian part of the Sudan, the fox plays the same trick 
on the hyena ; near the southern part of the Red Sea, the jackal plays 
it on the hyena, or a poor man on a shepherd ; among the Haussa 
in Western Africa, the jackal again victimizes the hyena. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit causes Brer Wolf, who pretends to 
be dead, to lift up his leg or grin in confirmation of it; — on the 
shore of the Red Sea, the raven succeeds in the same game on the 
fox. 

Both in this country and in Africa the rabbit or hare manages to 
drink during a great drought against the will of the other animals, 

In the South, Brer Rabbit builds a steeple, hoists Brer Wolf up 
with a plough line, and pours hot water on him. — In Africa, the 
jackal builds a steeple, hoists up the lion, and throws a hot stone into 
his jaws. Even the variant of this story, in which the victimized 
animal is hoisted up a tree and the cord cut, so that it falls, is found 
both here and in Africa. 

In America, Brer Rabbit is forbidden to touch the places where 
the mosquitoes bite him, but manages to do so after all by telling a 
story about the spots on the skin of his grandfather. — With the 
Woloff in Western Africa, the monkey must not scratch himself, but 
finds an excuse for doing so by telling a story about the spots where 
he was wounded in war. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit ties Mr. Lion to a 
tree ; — with the Hottentots and in the Sudan, the fox or jackal ties 
him. 

In the South, the Lion hunts with Brer Rabbit and wrongs him ; — 
in Africa, the lion exhibits the same injustice towards the fox. 

In this country, Brer Tarrypin defeats Brer Bear in pulling by 
tying the rope to a root under the water. — On the Island of Mauri- 
tius, the hare challenges both the elephant and the whale, but instead 
of pulling himself, he ties one end of the rope to the elephant and 
the other to the whale, and has them do the pulling. That the 
Southern version originally resembled the African more closely is 
made likely by the fact that in two versions from Brazil the cotia 
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makes two others do the pulling. Probably an example of the com- 
plete form may also be found in this country, and merely has not 
come to my notice or that of Mr. Harris. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Fox introduces himself and Brer Rabbit 
into a cow to cut a beef supply. At the occasion of their second 
visit Brer Rabbit, unmindful of Brer Fox's warning not to touch the 
heart, cuts the heart strings and the cow falls dead. Brer Rabbit 
hides in the gall, Brer Fox in the maul. When the men open the 
cow Brer Rabbit escapes, but Brer Fox is killed. — Among the tribe 
of the Temne in Western Africa the story is told nearly in the same 
way, only that the spider and Mr. Taba are the heroes, and the 
spider is not killed but merely flogged ; but it is flogged so hard that 
the number of its legs increases to eight. Besides this version, the 
only one that corresponds in almost every particular to the story of 
Uncle Remus, there is found both in Africa and in Europe quite a 
variety of stories in which an animal or a dwarf enters a cow, an 
elephant, or a beast of prey. Whatever the exact relation of the 
various European and African variants to each other may be, certain 
traits that are especially prominent in the Southern story occur in 
Africa only ; there alone the animal or dwarf enters the cow or ele- 
phant voluntarily, there alone the warning with regard to the heart 
is found. 

With the wonderful Tar Baby story I will take leave of Africa. 
Perhaps there have been collected more variants of it in this country, 
in Canada, in the West Indies, and in Brazil than of any other story. 
It is well known that in this country the fox or the wolf makes a 
Tar Baby, to which Brer Rabbit's hands, feet, and head are stuck one 
after another, or first his head and then his limbs. On the Bahama 
Islands, an elephant devises the Tar Baby ; in Canada, a Frenchman 
forms it. In Brazil, an old woman or man makes a wax baby, and 
puts it either on a tree or on the ground. A monkey gets stuck on 
it, like Brer Rabbit in this country. On Mauritius and in one South 
African version there is no tar or wax baby, but the tortoise puts 
glue on its back, and the hare or the jackal gets stuck on it limb 
after limb as heretofore. In another South African variant, finally, 
a man puts lime on his fence, and it is on it that the jackal gets 
stuck limb after limb and at last with his tail. This version is with- 
out doubt obscured, because it is quite unnatural for a jackal to talk 
to the fence as the prisoners of the other versions speak to the tor- 
toise or the baby. If Mr. Jacobs is correct in seeing the source of 
this story in the jataka of Buddha and the demon with the matted 
hair, the American version would be more original than any of the 
African quoted. 

Among the stories that can be traced to Europe I treat first a few 
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of those which have their counterparts in modern folk-lore, then 
some of those which have literary variants or are derived from liter- 
ary sources. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit is patching up a roof with Brer 
Fox and Brer Possum. Three times he pretends to be called home, 
but each time he runs to the bucket of butter he possesses in 
common with his companions, and eats one third of it. To discover 
the thief they lie down to sleep. Brer Rabbit, however, stays awake 
and rubs some of the butter on his paws on Brer Possum, and has 
him convicted for the theft. — This story is most common throughout 
Northern and Western Europe, and has been carried thence to 
Siberia and both Northern and Southern Africa. The actors are 
most frequently the fox and the wolf or bear. The fox pretends 
generally to be called to a baptism, and the names of the children 
indicate the amount of butter or honey he has eaten. 

In two other Southern stories, Brer Wolf destroys a number of 
houses belonging to animals of the same family or even to the same 
animal, but he perishes in forcing his entrance into the last. In the 
one the animals are pigs, and Brer Wolf is burnt to death as he drops 
down the chimney ; in the other they are Brer Rabbit and his chil- 
dren, and Brer Wolf is scalded to death in a chest. — The same story 
is found throughout the greater part of Europe. Mr. Cosquin gives 
variants from Italy and Spain, England and France. The animals 
attacked are pigs, lambs, geese, and chickens ; the aggressor is, as 
far as I am aware, always the wolf. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit warns his children 
not to let Brer Wolf come in while he is gone and not to open the 
door for any one that does not sing a certain rhyme. Unfortunately 
Brer Wolf overhears the rhyme, and after some futile attempts suc- 
ceeds in getting into the house and eating all of the young rabbits. 
When Brer Rabbit discovers his misfortune he requires the animals 
to submit to a fire test, and Brer Wolf perishes in it. In the story 
that follows upon it we find the same plot with other actors and an- 
other conclusion. The little girl of a negro woman is swallowed by 
a snake. The snake is killed and cut open by the mother, and the 
child is restored to life. — Mr. Cosquin, in his " Contes populaires de 
Lorraine," gives variants of the same theme from almost every coun- 
try of Europe. It is generally the goat that suffers from the wolf, 
and the wolf perishes in one of the two ways indicated by the two 
American forms. 

In three of the Southern tales, Brer Rabbit makes away with a 
cow or a team of horses left in his keeping, and covers up his theft 
by cutting off the tails and planting them in the ground. — Again 
Mr. Cosquin gives variants of this trick from the various parts of 
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Europe from Sicily up to Norway. The animals stolen are gener- 
ally pigs, but one of the German variants has an ox, and a Russian a 
horse. 

In Uncle Remus, Mr. Jack Sparrow has something on his mind. 
Brer Fox is lying stretched out on the ground pretending to be deaf 
in one ear and unable to hear out of the other. Mr. Jack Sparrow 
flies first on Brer Fox's tail, then on his back, thereupon on his head, 
and finally on his teeth, and that is the last of him. — In Russia, ex- 
actly the same story is told of a travelling cake, and though no Euro- 
pean versions with the fox and the sparrow have come to my notice, 
such must surely exist. 

In the Nights with Uncle Remus, Mr. Benjamin Ram, the fiddler, 
is engaged to furnish the music at a party given by Miss Meadows 
about Christmas-time. He loses his way and happens into the house 
of Brer Wolf. While Brer Wolf and his wife are preparing to kill him, 
he strikes up a tune which frightens them so terribly that they make 
a break for the swamp. — This tale seems derived from the story of 
the fiddler in the wolf's pit found in Transylvania and other Euro- 
pean countries. A ram fiddler is so odd a conception that it must 
have had its prototype in a real fiddler. 

I now proceed to mention some of the stories which have their 
counterparts and sometimes their origin in the fables and epics of 
the Middle Ages. In Uncle Remus, Brer Rabbit gets into one of 
the two buckets of a well, and in it goes down to the water. After a 
while Brer Fox, who has seen him disappear, creeps up to the well, 
and wonders what he is doing down there. Brer Rabbit replies he 
is fishing and advises him to mount into the other bucket. As Brer 
Fox's bucket is going down Brer Rabbit's comes up. The owner of 
the well is informed of Brer Fox's presence below and helps him 
out. — In Europe, this tale is always told of the fox and the wolf. 
The earliest version is found in the " Disciplina Clericalis," translated 
by Petrus Alfonsi from the Arabic in the beginning of the twelfth 
century ; others in the Roman de Renart, Reinhart Fuchs, the fables 
of Odo of Sherington, and elsewhere. Odo's version may be consid- 
ered the prototype, though not the source, of the American form. 

In Uncle Remus, Brer Fox advises Brer Rabbit to catch fish 
with his fine bushy tail. During the night, while Brer Rabbit is 
fishing, his tail freezes in the ice, and comes off when he tries to 
pull it up. That is how Brer Rabbit lost his fine bushy tail. — The 
oldest versions of this tale occur in the various epics and in the so- 
called Fabulae Extravagantes, Caxton's English translation of which 
has been reprinted in Jacob's ^Esop. In all of these it is the wolf 
that loses his tail ; more original are the modern Finnish versions 
with the bear. 
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A little less close is the resemblance in the case of two other 
stories. In the one Mr. Man comes along with a wagon full of 
money. Brer Rabbit asks him for a ride, flings out all the money, 
and gets off when Mr. Man notices his loss. In the other, Brer Fox 
feigns death on the road in hopes that Mr. Man may pick him up 
and throw him among the provisions in his wagon. Twice Mr. 
Man takes no notice of him ; the third time he fetches him such a 
lick with his whip-handle that he forgets all about playing dead. — In 
the epics the fox feigns death, is thrown on a load of fish, flings 
them out and jumps off. The wolf, who tries the same game, is 
severely beaten. Both episodes, especially the former, probably 
came into the epics from the folk-lore of the time ; they are living 
in the folk-lore of most European countries to-day, and have been 
carried even to Southern Africa and to this country. 

In another story, Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox meet, both equally 
hungry, just when Mr. Man is passing by with a big piece of beef. 
Brer Rabbit puts out after Mr. Man, asking Brer Fox to follow him 
in hailing distance. He makes Mr. Man believe that his beef is no 
longer good, but that it would recover its freshness by being pulled 
with a long string through the dust. Mr. Man complies with this. 
Brer Rabbit manages to untie the beef and to fasten a rock to the 
string instead. Brer Fox secures the meat. — In the Ysengrimus, the 
Roman de Renart, and Reinhart Fuchs, the wolf and the fox see a 
peasant passing by with a ham. The fox pretends to be lame and 
thereby induces the man to lay down the ham. The wolf devours 
it. Though the American version differs in regard to the manner 
in which the cunning animal obtains the meat from the man, it is 
clearly derived from the others. 

Of special interest is the second story in the Nights with Uncle 
Remus. Brer Rabbit ties Brer Fox to the tail of the sleeping horse, 
and then arouses the horse. Brer Fox receives a terrible kick on 
his stomach, and would have received many more had not the second 
broken the string by which he was tied. — According to the ordinary 
correspondence we must look in Europe for a story in which the fox 
ties the wolf to the horse's tail. Such a story is actually mentioned, 
though not given in full, in the Roman de Renart, and thus it may 
be that the tale in Uncle Remus is the only version extant of the 
Old French adventure. The episode of the fox and his wife who 
tie themselves to the supposed corpse of the donkey differs con- 
siderably. 

Scarcely less curious is the story of how Miss Cow falls a vic- 
tim to Brer Rabbit. Sis Cow has refused milk to Brer Rabbit. As 
Brer Rabbit cannot have the milk, he asks her to knock down some 
persimmons for him. Sis Cow complies with this, but as the per- 
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simmons are perfectly green she keeps butting the tree till she runs 
her horns through the stem and cannot pull them out again. When 
Brer Rabbit is satisfied of her helplessness he goes home for his 
family and his milk-buckets, comes back and milks the cow. On 
the next morning Sis Cow succeeds in freeing herself and puts out 
after Brer Rabbit. Brer Rabbit hides in the briars by the roadside 
so that only his big eyes are visible. Sis Cow asks Brer Big Eye 
whether he has not seen Brer Rabbit, and follows the direction 
which Brer Big Eye, that is Brer Rabbit, gives her. — Perhaps it will 
hardly seem credible that this story is a variant of the episode in 
the epics where the fox does violence to the female wolf, or rather 
of the fable of Marie de France, in which the female bear remained 
hanging in some bushes and has to suffer violence from the fox. 
Nevertheless the general elements of the first part of the American 
story and of Marie's fable correspond closely. In both, a large 
female animal is asked a favor by a small male animal and refuses it ; 
in both, the female animal gets stuck in a tree or some shrubs and 
the male animal takes the favor denied. If further proof is needed, 
the modern Finnish and Russian versions of the adventure furnish 
it. After the hare has done violence to the female fox, as the fox 
does to the female bear in the fable of Marie, he makes himself 
unrecognizable by rolling in the mud or blackening himself. The 
female fox asks him what has become of the hare without having 
any idea that she is talking to him. 

Time does not allow me to treat at great length the rest of the 
stories that may be traced to literary sources in Europe. 

The story of Mr. Lion who, in spite of the warnings of Mr. Steer, 
Mr. Horse, and Jack Sparrow, went to give Mr. Man a thrashing, but 
is caught in a tree and beaten himself, answers to one of the Fabu- 
lae Extravagantes. Here a young lion wants to see the man, and in 
spite of similar warnings is beaten to death. The motive, with the 
wedge found in the American story, occurs both in the epics and in 
the folk-tales of Europe. 

The incidents connected with the division of the witch-rabbit 
strongly recall the episodes of the division of the prey in the Ysen- 
grimus or in ^Esop. 

The motive that Brer Wolf seeks protection from his pursuers 
with Brer Rabbit and that Brer Rabbit accords this protection, but 
only in order to scald him to death, is akin to the episode in the 
Roman de Renart and in northern folk-lore, where the bear im- 
plores the peasant to protect him from his pursuers and the peasant 
grants this protection, but avails himself of this opportunity to rid 
himself of his enemy. 

The proposal of Brer Rabbit to sew up Mr. Dog's mouth and the 
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failure to carry it out, after it has been approved by the assembly, 
contains the principal trait of the fable in which the mice and rats 
decide to attach a bell to the cat's neck, but fail to do so. 

The story where Brer Possum pledges himself to stand by Brer 
Coon, yet leaves him in the lurch and feigns death in the hour of 
danger, looks like a reversed version of the fable of the two friends 
who were surprised by the bear, a fable which is found in Noah 
Webster's spelling-book, and on that account has been enjoying the 
widest circulation in the South. 

This ends the examination of the tales which have come to the 
negroes from their white masters. We have had occasion to notice 
that they have undergone greater changes than the tales from Africa, 
yet that is nothing but natural. The African tales were merely 
transferred to another soil, the European changed both climate and 
race. 

I cannot stop to mention the few motives which may be derived 
from Europe or from Africa with about the same degree of cer- 
tainty, — sometimes the same Indian tale was carried to both conti- 
nents and often European tales taken to Africa, — but I proceed at 
once to an enumeration of the stories to which I have' found no par- 
allel whatever in the Old World. They are the following : — 

N. U. R. 5. The story of the deluge brought about by the crawfish. 

N. U. R. 11. How Mr. Rooster lost his dinner, and why the chickens are 
always scratching. 

N. U. R. 21. Animals coasting down a smooth rock induce another, which 
does not know how, to do the same. 

N. U. R. 2>2>- The guinea-fowl assist the cow against the lion and become 
speckled. 

N. U. R. 66. Two animals try which of them can remain longest with- 
out food. 

U. R. 7. An animal in a hollow tree deceives another which is guard- 

ing the hole. 

N. U. R. 1. Brer Fox mistakes some white laundry for Miss Goose and 
tries to run off with it. 

N. U. R. \\. One animal burns another in a hole which is supposed to 
contain honey. 

N. U. R. 17. One animal gets another into trouble by burning off some 
grass. 

N. U. R. 61. Brer Rabbit runs off with Mr. Dog's shoes. 

N. U. R. 64. Brer Buzzard, who trusts in the Lord, gets the self-confi- 
dent Mr. Hawk for his breakfast. 

N. U. R. 70. Brer Rabbit robs Brer Fox's fish-trap. 

Of the twelve stories and motives here mentioned, the last seven 
do not require particular power of imagination, and may simply have 
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been transferred from the everyday life of the American Negroes 
to the sphere in which the animals move. Only the first five sup- 
pose some creative talent, but as two of them have been found in 
Brazil also, and a third by the presence of the lion points to Africa, 
it would not be strange at all if they were of foreign origin too. In 
that case, each and every story and characteristic motive in Uncle 
Remus and the Nights with Uncle Remus might be traced to the 
Old World. 

I cannot close without paying a tribute of admiration and grati- 
tude to the memory of the great German folk-lorist who was taken 
away from our ranks in the course of last summer. Reinhold 
Koehler, librarian in Weimar, the town of Schiller and Goethe, had 
not only the vastest and surest knowledge of folk-lore of any scholar 
living, but he was at the same time one of the most unassuming and 
kindest of men. 

He was so modest that even the friends of his youth among his 
fellow townsmen had no conception of the unique place he occupied 
among folk-lorists. German or foreign scholars, experienced men 
or inexperienced youths, always found a kind helper in him. 

I never saw him in his vigorous days, but perhaps the memory of 
the sufferer which I have carried with me proves even a greater treas- 
ure to me. His eyes had lost their lustre, his hands were trembling, 
he could not rise from his chair, and could speak only with difficulty. 
Nevertheless he accepted me, the stranger and the novice, inquired 
of me about my work and my parents, and assisted me with his own 
books and those of the Grand-ducal Library not only while I was in 
Weimar, but also afterwards. 

It is a matter of keen regret that the one man who embraced the 
whole vast field of folk-lore more than any other should have passed 
away without having written a work that would sum up the present 
state of knowledge in our science, and serve as a trusted guide in its 
great labyrinth. Yet there is one consolation. Reinhold Koehler 
never read a book without filling it with valuable notes, and the man 
who in future will undertake to write the work we need will find the 
best assistance in Koehler's books. They will not be scattered nor 
carried off to other places, but they will forever remain a special part 
of the Grand-ducal Library of Weimar, which their owner served 
faithful unto death. 

A. Gerber. 



